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«For, said Hushai, thou knowest thy father and his men, that 
they be mighty men, and they be chafed in their minds, as a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field; and thy father is a man of 
war, and will not lodge with the people.”-~2 Sam. xvii. 8. 


Harmer apologizes for the coarseness of this compari- 
son. We are unable to perceive any coarseness that 
needs apology. David and his valiant men are not com- 
pared to bears; but their state of mind, when chafed by 
wrong, and contending for honor and existence, is com- 
pared to that most awful example of animal rage, and of 
unswerving vengeance and unconquerable energy, which 
the bereaved bear exhibits even to the death. ‘The bear 
is now very rare in Palestine, but is not altogether un- 
known, and is still found in Syria and other parts of 
Western Asia. We believe that the only figure extant of 
a Syrian bear is that given by Hemprich and Ehrenberg, af- 
ter which the figure in our woodcut has been drawn. 
The specimen (a female,) was killed by the travellers near 
the village of Bischerre in Syria. They have determined 
it to be a distinct species, to which they have given the 
name of the Syrian bear (ursus Syriacus.) It is perhaps 
a variety of the brown bear (ursus Arctos) produced by 
climate ; and the figured specimen of Ehrenberg bears 
much resemblance to an Albino specimen of the brown 
bear preserved in the British museum. This is remarked 
by the author of the article “ Bear,” in the “ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,” to which we are indebted for the following partic- 
ulars concerning the animal in question. 

The Syrian bear is sometimes of a fulvous brown color, 
and sometimes of a fulvous white, variegated with fulvous 
spots; the fur is woolly beneath, with long, straight, or 
but slightly-curled hair externally ; and between the shoul- 
ders there is a stiff mane of erected hairs about four inches 
long. ‘* The individual killed was neither young nor old, 
and measured from the nose to the tip of the tail, about 
four feet two, the tail being six inches. They saw her 
den (where there was much bear’s dung,) formed by great 
fragments of calcareous rock that appeared to have been 
casually thrown together. They ate of the flesh, which 
they found sapid, but the liver was sweet and nauseous. 
The gall appears to be held in great esteem ; the skins are 
sold, and so is the dung, under the name of bar-ed-dub ; 
the latter being used as a medicine for diseases of the eye 
in Syria and Egypt.” There was nothing found in its 
stomach ; but it is described as frequently preying on an- 
imals, though it for the most part, feeds on vegetables. 
It will be observed, that Bischerre (Bishirrai of Burck- 
hardt) is a few miles east of Kanobin in Mount Lebanon. 
It is there said to inhabit the higher parts of the moun- 
tain, near the region of snow in summer; but in winter 
wanders to the neighborhood of the villages lower down 
the mountain. As the Scripture indicates no character- 
istic of the bear which it mentions, except such as are com- 
mon to every species, we cannot otherwise conclude than 











which the information furnished by Ehrenberg, however 

scanty, is by far the most satisfactory that has hitherto 

been given. : ’ : 
[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

















It was about this time that Edward formed an intimacy 
with a young man who had entered the institution at the 
same time with himself, but with whom he-had previously 
but extended the greeting of common acquaintanceship. 
‘Frank Russell possessed a character which would cap- 
tivate the most common observer, and quickly excite in- 
terest and affection. ‘Though Edward’s senior, he could 
not compare with him in scholarship, for he had not the 
same power of concentration and severe application of 
mind ; yet in his acquaintance with general literature, and 
in the possession of a correct literary taste he was greatly 
Edward’s superior. He was well read in the English 
poets, and in many respects made the sentiments of his fa- 
vorite Shelley his creed of religious opinions. Indeed, his 
notions on many points of revealed religion, were highly 
skeptical and bordering on infidelity, yet he had such an 
original and enthusiastic way of expressing himself, was 
evidently so sincere in his professed belief, and infused the 
spirit of poetry so deeply in all he said, that an inexpe- 
rienced and unsuspicious mind would never,dream of dan- 
ger, in conversing or receiving his opinions. Personal 
beauty, united to an easy carriage, an open, insinuating 
address, and fine conversational powers, made him alto- 
gether quite a fascinating companion. 

Edward was charmed with his new friend. He would 
listen for hours as Russell talked of man’s native purity 
and goodness, with kindred sentiments, and though often 
they strongly conflicted with what he had been taught from 
his childhood, yet the attractiveness of their glowing garb 
of language, and their congeniality tothe unrenewed mind, 
enlisted his attention and gained the sympathies of his 
heart. He often tried to believe as did his friend, but the 
habits and influences exerted upon him in his childhood’s 
home, were his stronghold of safety. He could not forget 
the tremulous tones of his mother, when as kneeling by his 
low bed, with his hand in her own, she had poured forth for 
him her prayers. He could not forget the direct teach- 
ings of that blessed book, whose truths had been dealt out 
to him, “line upon line, and precept upon precept,’ as 
daily from his earliest remembrance, his father had min- 
istered at the family altar; nor could he divest himself of 
the force of that living witness, which was borne to the 
practical power and blessedness of these truths by the dai- 


that this bear is that which is intended, and concerning | ly life-of his sister. Often, when the plausibility of Rus- 





sell’s reasoning almost moved him to a reception of his 
sentiments, he would wish that Grace too might hear 
them. ‘‘ They are so consistent and reasonable,’’ he would 
say to himself, “‘ she certainly could not object, and if she 
agree to them, they will overthrow her puritanical notions 
completely.”’ 


As the two friends closed their third year at college, ; 
Edward urgently requested his companion to spend the en- 


suing vacation at his father’s house. When assured of 
Frank’s acceptance of his invitation, he wrote to inform 
his mother of her expected visiter, adding to his letter a 
postcript, addressed to Grace, in which he assured her that 
he anticipated much pleasure in introducing to her, his 
friend, and that she would find him a most delightful and 
intelligent companion. He had often spoken of Frank, in 
his letters to his sister, and in such terms of commenda- 
tion, that Grace was much prepossessed in his favor, but 
had purposely forborne to mention his religious opinions, 
because he wished that Grace might meet him with an un- 
biased mind, and hoer his sentiments from his own lips. 

The vacation, as Edward had prophesied, passed de- 
lightfully. ‘There were rides to all the celebrated spots in 
the vicinity, and walks in all the romantic lanes. There 
were pic-nics, whortleberry parties, musical parties, and 
horseback excursions, though from the last, our heroine 
came near being excluded, as Mr. Grafton considered it 
decidedly unbecoming for a young lady to mount a horse. 
Now Frank had the peculiar power of ingratiating him- 
self in the favor of every one, and was already consid- 
erably established in the good graces of Mr. Grafton, so 
when Grace excused herself from accompanying him on a 
projected equestrian party, on the double plea that it 
would displease her father, and that she was entirely un- 
acquainted with horsemanship, he undertook to nullify the 
first excuse by his own eloquence, and the second by a les- 
son of ten minutes in the avenue. And by pleading the 
healthfulness, exhileration and pleasure of the exercise, 
and sustaining his arguments, by reference to the exam- 
ples of our grandmothers of puritan memory, he was so 
successful an advocate, that he brought to Grace her fa- 
ther’s full consent, while an hour afterwards, Mr. Grafton 
was a highly interested spectator of the young practition- 
er’s first attempts at horsemanship. 

The allotted time of Edward’s visit at home was fast 
expiring, but he had found no opportunity which he deem- 
ed favorable for drawing from Frank a discussion of his 
peculiar sentiments. Indeed, he rather feared its effects 
both upon his friend and Grace. He was warmly attach- 
ed to both, and wished them to be pleased with each oth- 
er. So far, this had been the case, and Edward began to 
fear that if Grace should know the entire dissimilarity of 
Frank’s religious character, she might wish to withdraw 
from the acquaintance which he was anxious to-have con- 
tinued. And as Frank was conscious that the family by 
which he was entertained were diametrically opposed to 
his views of religious subjects, he never revealed his sen- 
timents, though his silence was owing rather to a nice 
sense of delicacy, than to any want of moral courage in 
sustaining them. Accordingly when Grace marked his 
respectful attention to family worship, and his regular at- 
tendance upon the public service of the sanctuary, while 
at her father’s, she inferred that he was, of course, anom- 
inal believer in Christianity. 

Grace was very lonely, when Edward and his friend had 
departed, for every succeeding vacation she enjoyed more 
and more the society of her brother, while the overflowing 
spirits, and lively, witty conversation of Frank Russell 
had formed quite a brilliant interlude to her somewhat 
monotonoms life. She soon received from her new friend 
a book whose perusal he had recommended to her, with an 
accompany ing letter requesting to know her opinion of it. 
Grace read the work, and when Frank received her criti- 
cisms thereon, if so we may term the expression of her 
likes and dislikes, he was at once surprised and delighted, 
by the independence and originality of mind which they 
manifested. In this way a correspondence was commenc- 
ed, which soon became frequent, and of constantly increas- 
ing interest to the parties. At first it turned entirely up- 
on books, but by degrees it assumed, on the part of Frank, 
a somewhat warmer character than would be justifiable 
in mere literary epistles. It was then that Grace became 
suspicious of the state of her own feelings, and knew 
that she ought not to suffer her acquaintance to be 
farther continued, till her parents and herself were more 
fully assured of her friend’s character and principles. But 
all the fancied excellencies of which she could not but 
persuade herself he must be possessed, were suddenly ob- 
scured before her mental vision. It happened that Frank 
named some topic in one of his letters, which suggested a 
moral train of thought, and thus led to.a full disclosure of 
his own dearly cherished opinions, on religious. subjects. 
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Grace was perfectly amazed at an avowal of such senti- 
ments. She had often read of skeptics, but in the sim- 
plicity of her mind she could not conceive how her friend 
could be so presumptuous as to deny truths which she had 
always been taught to receive as the very basis of that 
religion which she held as daar as her life. 

From her earliest childhood, Grace had made her moth- 
er the confident of all her purposes and feelings, and now 
with the advice of her faithful parent, and her own con- 
scientous regard for right, and straight forward adherence 
to duty, she required but a few moments to decide upon 
her course of conduct. She wrote to Frank, stating that 
she should not dare to believe as he did, and as he could 
write so eloquently in support of his sentiments, she feared 
that should she continue to read them, she might be in- 
duced to think more favorably of them and perhaps to 
adopt them. ‘“ Therefore,” she continued, ‘‘ as I cannot 
command arguments to prove to you the truth and the di- 
vinity of my religion, and as I think it would be presump- 
tion in me, to allow myself to be thus tempted to receive 
yours, it will be my pleasure that this letter close our cor- 
respondence.” At the same time she wrote to her broth- 
er, entreating him to guard his mind against the recep- 
tion of sentiments which she knew were so dangerous, and 
urging him more earnestly and touchingly than ever be- 
fore, to become a devoted Christian, so that he might pos- 
sess in the love of God, a stronghold of safety against all 
the temptations that assailed him. 

Meanwhile, between Russell and Edward there had 
grown up an intimacy more close and confiding than young 
men are usually wont to cherish, and when Edward saw 
how unfeigned was his friend’s disappointment at the re- 
ception of Grace’s letter, in the ardor of his feelings he 
could but sympathize with him, and blame the rigid un- 
bending stiffness of Grace; but when in the stillness of eve- 
ning he re-perused his sister’s earnest and affectionate 
counsels to himself, when by the intuitive sense he ever 
seemed to have of the workings of her heart, he felt that 
what she had done had involved self-sacrifice, then he could 
but respect her inflexible adherence to her principles, and 
admire the beautiful symmetry which it imparted to her 
character. He felt proud of his sister, and desired more 
than ever before, to be like her. 

While these events were in progress, Edward had spent 
one vacation at the honse of Frank’s father, who was a 
wealthy merchant in the city of New York. While there, 
he had become acquainted with Henry Everett, a young 
man of high moral and intellectual worth, and of decided 
artistical genius. At his first meeting with Everett, Ed- 
ward had thought him rather reserved and uncompanion- 
able, for his manners were calm and dispassionate, and 
sometimes so strongly characterized by diffidence, as to pre- 
judice an observer in his disfavor. He was one of those 
characters who appear unpromising at first, but who, as 
acquaintance with them continues, constantly awaken sur- 
prise and delight, by revealing excellencies, of whose ex- 
istence there at first existed no suspicion. He was the son 
of an English artist, and had been educated by his father 
with a view to that profession. 

As Edward mingled in the society of Everett and wit- 
neaged his enthusiastic love of his art, as by especial favor 
he was often admitted into the small retired room, where 
he daily toiled at his pictures, and beheld the many and 
promising fruits of his early labors, all his dormant enthu- 
siasm was aroused, and his native love of painting called 
into exercise. The young artist had projected-a visit to 
Florence with a view to advancement in his art, and as 
Edward contemplated the delight of treading the soil, and 
breathing the air of the land of poetry and song, and more 
than all, of living among those forms of speaking beauty, 
from which the very spirit of the gifted ones who conceiv- 
ed and executed them should animate the rapt beholder, he 
regarded his friend as the most enviable person in the 
world. Once more in the secret chambers of his soul, he 
renewed his boyish resolve that he would be an artist, 
while he daily busied himself in trying to elaborate argu- 
ments, by which he could persuade his father to consent 
to his wishes, and allow him to accompany Everett upon 
his anticipated tour. And often did he venture upon the 
rash conclusion that if he could not obtain that desired 
consent, he would follow the bent of his own inclinations 
without it. 

Edward was in this state of mind when the senior year 
of his college life drew to a close, and he was graduated 
with high honors from the institution. Though his dear- 
Jy cherished plans, had formed the theme of his medita- 
tions by day and by night, he had fully revealed them to 
no one save Frank Russell. To his sister he had indeed 

- spoken of his new friend, and of the renewed love for his 
favorite profession which had been excited in his mind. 
He told her likewise that he should employ all his elo- 
quence to induce his father to yield to his wishes, but nev- 
er hinted to her the most distant idea of acting irrespec- 
tive of his father’s consent should he fail to obtain it. 
ABBIE. 








Narrative. 
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LETTERS FROM “S. S. A.”—NO. IL. 


We stopped at Elizabethtown that we might avoid the 
disagreebles of the Jersey Ferry at night. The shades of 
evening had long since fallen and the lamps been lighted. 
We were in the hindmost car, and we had to travel be- 


tween long rows of sleeping gentlemen, before we came 
to the platform where we were to alight. Some had 
drawn night-caps over their heads, and were leaning against 
the sides of the cars, their heads shaking with every move- 
ment. Others were bent double, resting on the backs of 
the seats in front of them. We saw one man with black 
hair and whiskers, wrapped in a black cloak, standing and 
gazing around him. His large black eye seemed to be 
‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’’ and we concluded that he must 
be either a poet or a painter, taking note of the scene 
around him for a poem or apicture. We observed one 
group which would not have made a bad subject for ei- 
ther. Under the strong light of one of the lamps sat a fa- 
ther holding in his arms a beautiful little girl fast asleep. 
Her fair hair was hanging in clusters over his arm, and he 
was gazing earnestly and lovingly upon her face. They 
formed a beautiful contrast with the rough, dark, stupid 
figures just discernible in the dim shadows around them, 

We happened to get into a second rate hotel to pass the 
night, though we had a comfortable room, and a bed that 
would have been very nice for winter, being stuffed full of 
feathers. I think tere was at least forty pounds in it, 
for I could hardly lift it to throw it upon the floor that we 
might get to the cool, straw mattrass which Jay beneath. 
At breakfast we were waited upon by the daughter of our 
hostess, a neat, pretty girl, who kept up a spirited conver- 
sation with two young dressmakers that sat at table with 
us, also very pretty and neatly dressed. The language 
of all three was very good, and their manners lady-like, 
except that they conversed rather too freely of their own 
private concerns before strangers. They talked of their 
beaux, of attending parties and concerts, and of riding out 
in carriages and on horseback. Indeed, the business of 
the dress-makers was to make a cloth riding-habit for the 
pretty, waiter-girl. They were all three perfectly polite, 
and as graceful and self-possessed as if they had been 
brought upinacourt. Daisy observed them in silent won- 
derment, and talked about them all day. 

Oh! what a hot July morning it was when we set off 
for New York. Every thing looked dusty, and dirty, and 
disagreeable. Our friends had all left the city, as was 
their custom in hot weather, and we did not know wheth- 
er a boat left for Bridgeport until the next day. We made 
ourselves quite uncomfortable in fancying that we might 
be obliged to pass along, tedious day and night in a strange 
hotel, in a'stifling air, and amongst people that we did not 
know, or care anything about. We took a lesson while 
crossing the ferry. ‘There were poor little girls going to 
market with their baskets of raspberries, perhaps to cry 
them all day through the streets, and not sell them at last. 
And there was a pale, sickly looking woman with her 
daughter, playing the guitar and singing melancholy tunes 
for the amusement of the passengers who gave them pen- 
nies and six-pennies. Wee congratulated ourselves that we 
were not obliged to sell berries through the streets, or to 
sing when we did not feel like it. 

The city was excessively hot and dusty, and we hurried 

over to the foot of Market street, when lo! the steamboat 
was lying alongside the new wharf, all ready for us. And 
O! what a nice place it was. The decks washed asclean 
as they could be; the cabin furnished with cane-work 
rocking-chairs and settees, with thin, snowy, muslin cur- 
tains at the windows. A good-natured captain, and an 
obliging chambermaid ; and what was most delightful of 
all, the Croton water playing over the roof of the upper 
deck and running off in showers over tie sides; making 
the air around us delightfully cool and refreshing. 
ed like an oasis in the desert. 
_ We were the first passengers, and it would be full two 
hours before the boat would leave. I left Daisy and walk- 
ed up the Bowery to get some books which I wanted, but 
I was glad enough to get back again, for my feet were al- 
most blistered; and glad enough we were soon after, to 
find ourselves sailing up the Sound. 

Among the passengers who came on board, Daisy and I 
each found an acquaintance. Mine was an English cler- 
gyman who liked to talk about books and scenery and 
such kind of things; and Daisy’s was a young lady with 
whom she could walk the upper deck and chat about her 
adventures. So we were both suited. . 

The next morning found us upon the Housatonic rail- 
road, which we had heard much ridiculed for its dancing, 
ricketty cars, and its ugly snake heads. We thought it, 
however, one of the most delightful roads we had ever been 
upon, and we have travelled a good deal. We followed 
the course of the river which wound about among the 
mountains beautifully ; sometimes washing the tall rocks 
at their very bases, and then leaving room for a succes- 
sion of Jong green meadows. The mountains were con- 
tinually changing their forms and hues, now overhanging 
us with their crags and evergreens, and then receding and 
showing us long ranges, each one growing more dim and 
blue in the far distance. We went almost the whole length 
of this rail-road and were not in the least tired. We had 
just got ourselves washed and brushed in a pleasant room 
in a large hotel, when dingle! dingle! dingle! went the 
bell for tea. 

We found ourselves in the midst of a gay company who 
were passing their time as gay people usually do at such 
places ; laughing, talking, walking, riding, singing, danc- 
ing, playing at nine-pins, &c. &c. Here we enjoyed our- 
selves very well for a few days. Daisy went out on horse- 
back and was delighted with that fascinating exercise. 
There is something very charming in being able to con- 
trol and manage such a spirited animal as a fine horse, 
while the rapid motion, the fresh air and the varying 
landscape add tothe pleasure. I used every morning to 
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walk’ to the top of a high hill which gave a view of the 
pretty village just below, and the blue mountains in the 
distance; and [ must tell you a little adventure which hap- 
pened to me one day. 

A little way out of the road in a field was a hill, on the 
side of which was a stone quarry, where two Irish labor. 
ers were at work getting out blocks of stone. The fence 
was let down to permit a waggon to pass through, and as] 
knew the view must be much finer from the summit of the 
hill than from the road, I passed through this open space 
and climbed to the top of it. In the mean time the men 
at the quarry filled their waggon with stone and went awa 
leaving a little child about two years and a half old, play. 
ing about the rocks. 

{ was quite fascinated with the prospect, for I could see 
far, far away, blue lines and peaks that I had never seen 
before, when suddenly I heard the child scream. I ran 
down the hill as fast as I could, and came in front of the 
rocks, and there I saw the little fellow hanging in a bush 
that grew out of the cliff. He had fallen from the top and 
if he had not been caught in this manner he would proba. 
bly have been killed. I clambered up the rocks, and took 
him in my arms,.and brought him safely to the bottom, 
He looked frightened when he saw that I was not his 
mother, but when I turned to go away and leave him, he 
began to cry, sol went back and sat down by him and 
told him little stories to amuse him till his father came 
back. I advised his father not to leave him there alone 
any more, and he promised that he would not. 

Time passed away very pleasantly at this hotel, but it 
was not exactly the place | had wished to find. I did not 
think it en for Daisy or myself, that we should 
pass our whole summer in gay company, playin 
idling about. Besides, I ae to ane oe a thee at 
country life, and this was more like city life than it was 
like the country, for one must always be dressed and in 
company. So I looked about for’a different kind of resi- 
dence, and hearing of a place in aneighboring town which 
I thought would suit us, we packed up our trunks, took a 
carriage one morning, and went there. 

We found it exactly the kind of place we had been looking 
for; but I see that I have not room to tell you all about it 
in this letter. I did not intend to write another, but I be- 
lieve I shall be obliged to do it; else my account of my- 
self will not be half finished. I shall not enter so much 
into particulars as I have done, but I will give you a gen- 
eral idea of my situation, and the mode in which we spent 
our time in this family, and then bid you good bye. ss. s. 4. 


P.S. I forgot to tell you that Mr. M. W. Dodd of 
New York, is getting ready for the holidays, a little book 
written by an old friend and acquaintance of yours. _ It is 
to be entitled Play-Room Poetry, by S. S. A. and it will 
consist of little stories in rhyme. It ought not to be call- 
ed poetry, exactly; for it is like prose, except that the ends 
of the lines are made to sound alike, and jingle. Some 
wise people make faces, and worider that 1 should waste 
my time in writing stories merely for children. But they 
and I think very differently on the subject. I love chil- 
dren, and think it of vast importance not only, that they 
should be well instructed, but innocently amused, and I 
intend to spend just as much time as I please in writing 
for them. Some of the best people that have ever lived 
have written for children, such as Dr. Watts, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, and Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Sedgwick. Of 
course, I do not intend to compare my works with theirs 
but I am determined not to be laughed out of doing that 
which I think it is right to do, and which ! like to do. 

It may not appear exactly modest for me to recommend 
my own book, but | am told that it is the way with many 
famous authors. I thought it probable that some of you 
might like to know that such a thing was going to be pub- 
lished, and it comes more natural to me\to speak directly 
to you about it, than it would to write a puff and send it 
to the newspapers to be published anonymously. Besides, 
you will observe I have not praised the book ; 1 have mere- 


ly told you that such an one was in the press. s. s. A. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 
No. 3. 
EDDY’S PRAYERS. 

When Eddy wanted a month of being two years old, 
his mother began to talk to him about God. She told him 
that God made Eddy, and papa, and mamma, and every 
body ; and that he lived up in the sky. She then told 
him that when his papa had prayers every morning, he 
prayed toGod. The little boy listened very attentively, 
and then said, “I want to pray to God, too.” So his 
mamma made him kneel in her lap, and repeat after her 
the following prayer ; ‘‘ Please, O God, take care of Ed- 
dy, and make him a good boy.” After he had said this 
prayer, he lay down in his mamma’s lap to go to sleep. 
The next night, and every night after, he remembered the 
words himself, without being told, and repeated the same 
prayer every night. One day his mother had been telling 
him about Daniel in the lion’s den; and about the two 
bears who came out of the wood, and killed the naughty 
children, who called the prophet bad names. That night, 


instead of repeating his usual prayer, he said, “ Please, O 
God, take care of Eddy, and not let the bears get him.” 
This showed that he thought about what he said. 

When he does any thing wrong he very often says “God 
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will be angry with Eddy, if Eddy does so.” Very often 
he says, ‘‘ I want to go up in the sky and see God.” But 
Jam afraid he does not want God to make him a good 
boy, as much as he sometimes wants a piece of bread from 
his mother ; because if he did, I think God would make 
him a good boy, and he is very often naughty. I will tell 
you how he behaves when he is naughty, and how he be- 
haves when he is good. But that must be for another 
time. L. P. H. 




















THE DESERTED NEST. 


Jane visited the nest the next day at an early hour, and 


found it deserted. She had a faint hope that the old birds 
had made them go back to it; but there were’ no birds 
there. She could not help crying; when she thought that 
she should never see them again. 

She was returning home when a neighbors’s boy, a few 
years older than she was, met her, and askel her what she 
was crying about. ‘“ Have you lost all your relations ?” 

“No; but my birds have flown away, and I can’t find 
them.” 

“* What birds were they?” 

‘* Little robins.” 

‘‘ Where did you keep them ?” 

‘‘ There, in the nest on the rail fence.” 

‘©Q, you goose you! I thought you had them in a cage, 
and that they had got out.” 

He was passing on, when he stopped and said, ‘‘ Here, 
you! I’ll give you a robin if you’ll come to our house 
after it.” 

“‘{ should’nt like to rob the old bird of its young 
ones.”’ 

‘‘ There won’t be much robbery about it. I killed the 
old one. It is in a cage; but I shall get tired of feeding 
it, and you may have it if you want it.” And he went on 
whistling in a way which he called whistling at a mark. 

Jane told him she would ask her mother about it; but 
he did not stop to hear what she said. 

She went to her mother about as quickly as her little 
feet could carry her. ‘‘ Mother, I want to tell you some- 
thing. ‘Thomas Green says he has a robin in a cage, that 
he will give to me; and he has killed the old bird, and he 
is tired of feeding it, and I may have it if I will come af- 
ter it; may I go, mother?” 

‘Tt will be a great deal of trouble to take care of it.” 

‘* But, mother, you know, care is not trouble when we 
love any thing.,’ 

Mrs. L. was delighted that her daughter had learned a 
truth so necessary to the endurance and enjoyment of life. 
She granted the desired permission, and soon Jane was 
on her way home'with her prize. The cage was loaned 
her for a time. - 

She noticed, as she’ went-along with the cage in her 
hand, that a robin followed her at some distance, and now 
and then would fly over her head quite near her. ‘I 
wonder,” said she to herself, ‘‘ if that is not one of the 
old birds. He didn’t say that he killed both of them.” 

She set the cage down under a tree beside the road, 
and retired a little way from it, to see if the old bird 
wouldn’t go up to it; and sure enough, it went to the 
cage, and the little one came and put his head through the 
wires, an! opened his mouth to be fed. 

‘“‘ Now, old birdie,” said Jane, as she took up the cage, 
*‘ you go home with me, and you shall have a nice place 
to feed*your baby in; and when he gets big, you shall 
have him to fly away with you, unless | can persuade him 
to stay with me, and live with folks.” 

The old bird followed her home. She put the cage in 
her playhouse, under the tree, and ran to her mother. 

** Mother, I’ve got my bird, and his mamma has come 
with him; do come and see!” 

Mrs. L. laid aside her sewing, and followed her daugh- 
ter. ‘See, mother; do see; she is feeding him already!” 

The old bird had found a worm, and was dropping it in 
the young one’s mouth. 

“Now, mother, I will watch and see,what she gives 
him, and will help her feed him,” 


**T don’t think she will be exhausted by the care of one 
bird.” 

** But, mother, she has got to do it all alone, for the oth- 
er old bird is dead.” 

** So you will take his place ?” 

‘* Yes, mother ;” and the idea pleased her very much. 
She went up to the cage, and said, ‘‘ Birdie, I’m the oth- 
er old birdie ;’”’ and the little robin said peep, and opened 
his mouth to be fed. 

‘“«T declare,” said Jane, ‘‘ he owns me already !” 

The old bird now made her appearance again. She 
had a strawberry in her mouth, which she gave to the 
young one. 

‘* Mother, she is giving him strawberries,” said Jane, in 
so loud a voice that her mother was led to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
scream so; you will make him think you are a hawk in- 
stead of the old bird. I never heard a robin make such a 
noise.” 

“« Well, I’m so happy, I forgot; please excuse me!” and 
away she ran to get some strawberries. She soon return- 
ed with some fine ripe ones. She smacked her lips to the 
little bird, and he opened hls mouth, and she dropped one 
in, and he swallowed it, to her great delight. He opened 
his mouth again, but she didn’t succeed so well this time. 
**T can’t do it as well as the other old bird, but I shall 
learn.” 

She kept on till he had eaten five, and then he woul: 
not open his mouth any more. ‘I guess he has had 
enough—lI'll leave these here for the old bird; perhaps 
she will want them.” So she laid them beside the cage 
and went in to her mother. 

‘* Mother, do old birds ever feed one another ?” 

‘**] can’t say.» Perhaps they do.” 

“ Well, I’ve put some strawberries on a leaf for the oth- 
er old bird.” 

«| doubt whether she will appreciate your kind inten- 
tions.” 

Jane then went out to see her charge, but soon came 
running in. ‘ Mother, he likes the other old bird the 
best ; for he is taking a berry from her, and he wouldn't 
take one from me.”’ 

‘1 hope you don’t feel envious toward your mate?” 

“1 don’t know exactly what you mean by envious,” 

**T hope you never will, from experience. Persons are 
envious when they see others have more things than they 
have, or receive more atteution than they do.” 

‘If they came honestly by their things, what right has 
any person to say any thing about it, or feel bad? I think 
it is very foolish.” 

“Tt certainly is, and very wrong; but there is a great 
deal of it in the world.” 

[The Light-Hearted Little Girl. 


OQBIGINAL. 


THE PRISONERS LIBERATED. 


When Emma’s brother returned from his uncle’s, where 
he had been passing a vacation, he brought her two young 
Baltimore Orioles, which he himself had been able to 
catch alive. For a long time, each leisure moment was 
spent in watching them, and at every new motion they 
made, Emma felt as though she must call in her sisters to 
witness it, but when the school again opened, to which 
she belonged, her attention was somewhat divided be- 
tween her books and birds, for she loved study much, and 
strove hard to be the first in her class; therefore beside 
the hour spent with her teacher, Emma found it necessary 
to prepare some of her lessons at home. At first, she 
would place the cage upon the table before her, while the 
pretended to study, for it truly could not be anything but 
pretension, as a child like her would not often have reso- 
lution or self-denial sufficient to keep her thoughts fixed 
upon her book, while two such artless pretty creatures 
were so near; but soon she discovered that her time was 
not profitably spent, and she replaced the cages upon the 
mantel-shelf, and resumed her occupation with untiring 
diligence, until the task had been completed. 

Many of Emma’s playmates went to see “‘ the wonders,” 
as they were deemed, and each I believe as they left the 
birds, could not but half envy their possessor her darlings, 
and when again they met their brothers, besought of them 
to be as good and generous as Frank Howard. 

Now it happened one Wednesday noon, as the pupils of 
Miss Farley’s school, were returning to their several 
homes, that their attention was arrested by the notes of 
a bird near, very similar to that of Emma’s Oriole. They 
listened attentively, and soon discovered a pair precisely 
like those before alluded to, on a tree close athand. Em- 
ma was about to burst into tears, fearing lest her treas- 
ures had by some means flown from their prisons, but a 
second look showed a great difference of size, and she was 
again easy. 

For many minutes, the children watched them as they 
flew from branch to branch, now and then sweetly carol- 
ling a song, until the dinner bells of several families were 
heard, when they reluctantly left the birds, and resumed 
their walk, the whilst talking much, but thinking still more 
of the little songsters they had left behind. Emma was, 
however, more silent than asual, and after she had eaten 
her meal, without saying anything to her mother or sisters, 
carried both cages to the window, and after throwing open 
the door, waited quietly to see the result of the movement. 
In an instant merrily flew away the ‘ feathered pair,” and 
after giving their gentle mistress a parting strain of music 
from the arbor in the garden, vanished from her sight nev- 
er again to be enslaved. , 





As much as Emma loved “ the prisoners,” she could not 


with reason and true kindness, keep them longer shut out 
from the only pleasures their natures were capable of en- 
joying, when she had just seen those of their kind free to 
rove, where instinct prompted them, so blithe and happy. 
She determined to give hers their freedom, although she 
loved them much, yet could she not help wishing that the 
birds too, loved her as well, and captivity better than lib- 
erty. 

In a few days a young friend and cousin, came to her 
mother’s, to spend the remainder of the summer months, 
when Emma Howard quite forgot her former playthings, 
so merrily and delightfully passed the time. C. E. A. 








Parental. 








A LION IN THE WAY. 
BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D, 


“ Yes, there is always a lion in the way,” said Mr. Hall 
to a gentleman with whom he was conversing in the par- 
lor. Justin entered the parlor at thatmoment. He heard 
the remark of his father, but was a good deal puzzled as 
to its meaning, He had read about lions, and like most 
children, was greatly interested in them. He would have 
gone farther to see a lion than to see any other animal. 
He wished very much to know to whom his father had 
reference in the remark above quoted, but he could not 
think of asking him while he was engaged in conversa- 
tion. Some boys would have said at once, in violation of 
good breeding and good grammer, ‘‘ Who are you talking 
about?” 

But Justin had been well brought up, and besides had 
a good natural sense of propriety. He sat down and kept 
silence, hoping that he should hear something which would 
enable him to infer the fact which he wished to know. 
In general he loved to think out things instead of troubling 
his friends with numberless questions. It was a-good trait 
in his character. 

Justin did not succeed in thus learning the fact desired. 
So as soon as the visiter had departed, he came up to his 
father, and rested his elbows on his father’s knees, and 
acted as though he wished to ask a question respecting the 
propriety of which he had some doubt. 

‘“* You have some request to make, my son,” said Mr. 
Hall. 

“Yes, sir, 1 wish to ask you of whom you were speak- 
ing, when you said there is always a lion in his way.” 

Mr. Hall saw from Justin’s manner that he had under- 
stood the expression literally. He was somewhat amused 
at the idea, but refrained from laughing lest he should hurt 
Justin’s feelings, or discourage his laudable curiosity. 
He replied to Justin’s question, ‘‘1 was speaking to Mr. 
Harris; you must be careful and not let the lion get in 
your way.” 

“If a lion had a mind to get in my way, how could I 
help it; I’m not as strong as a lion.’’ 

‘* What kind of a scholar is Robert Carr ?” 

Justin wondered what led his father to ask that ques- 
tion, and his wonder prevented him from replying with his 
usial promptness. He finally answered in a hesitating 
manner, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

** Don’t know! don’t you belong to the same class with 
him ?” 

“¢ Ves, -sir.’’ 

‘* How does it happen, then, that you don’t know what 
kind of scholar he is ?”’ 

“T thought I ought not to say any thing against my 
class mates.’ 

“ That is very well; you should never say anything to 
the disadvantage of another, unless you are required by 
some good reason to tell it.. But while you try to obey 
this rule, you should not transgress another one, by saying 
what is not true.”’ 

I know that Robert is not a good scholar, and yet he 
has a very good mind: ‘‘ Why is he not a good scholar?” 

‘* Because, sir, he has no resolution. [f the lesson looks 
long he will say, ‘‘ I can’t get it, and won’t try; and if he 
comes to a hard place in the lesson he gives right up.” 

“* There is always a lion in his way then.” 

Justin’s eye brightened, for now he understood the rea- 
son of his father’s asking about Robert, and the meaning 
of the expression, a lion in the way. “I know what you 
mean now, by telling me not to let a lion get. in the way, 
when I undertake a thing, 1 must not be discouraged, and 
give it up.” 

“ That is it.” 

‘* What if the thing is wrong ?” 

‘* You must not undertake it.” 

“* What if I don’t find it out till after I have begun ?”” 

“‘Then stop short.” 

‘“* Some young lions get in your way sometimes, don’t 
they, Justin?” said his mother, who entered the parlor in 
time to hear the latter part of the conversation. 

**T don’t know, ma’am,”’ said Justin, doubtingly. 

“* Have you finished your kite yet ?” 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

“‘ Have you finished weeding your flower-bed ?"’ 

** Not quite.” 

“Have you read your new book through?” 

“* Partly.” 

‘* What has hindered you? the little lions?’ 

“‘T guess so,” said Justin smiling, though he felt the re- 
proof contained in his mother’s remarks. 

Justin, like a great many other boys, began a great many 





things which he never finished. This is a very bad habit; 
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should never be formed, or if forméd it should be correct- 
ed at once. Otherwise it will grow worse. There are 
some men whom you never can depend upon to get anything 
done. In boyhood they fell into the habit of beginning 
things and not ending them. 3 

“How shall I keep these little lions away?” said 
Justin. 

‘By always finishing everything which you begin,” 
said his father. 

* But I get so tired of some things.” 

“No matter, you must finish them for the sake of fin- 
ishing them. If you always keep to this rule, you will be 
more careful about beginning things. You will think 
more before you act, and will plan more wisely. When I 
was a boy, I was very much like you. They used to call 
me great at beginning, but I seldom completed anything. 
My father saw it, and took me in hand, and made me fin- 
ish whatever I began, if possible. In that way I correct- 
ed the habit, and I shonld be glad if you would correct it 
in your case, my son, without the interposition of my, au- 
thority.” 

Justin resolved that he would follow his father’s ex- 
ample. 











Editorial. 


I’M GLAD ’M GENEROUS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“Papa, I’m glad I’m generous,” said Thomas, “ for I get so 
many things by it.” He had just received a tin trumpet as a 
present from a boy to whom he had sometime before given a 
squirrel cage. 

Thomas’s father made no reply to his son’s remark. Thomas 
saw by his looks that he did not approve it. So he began tocon- 
sider what there was about it that was wrong. This was wise, 
and if all children would do so, they would save their parents a 


great deal of trouble, and improve their own power of distin- | 


guishing between right and wrong. 

After a few moment’s silence, Thomas said, “I don’t kuow as 
it is quite right to be generous for the sake of getting things.” 

“You can’t be generous for the sake of getting things,” said 
his father. 

“ Why, papa!” said Thomas in great surprise. He did not 
believe that his papa could say anything which was nottrue, and 
yet he was sure he had been generous for the sake of getting 
things; so he did not know what to make of the expression, “ you 
can’t be generous for the sake of getting things.” 

“Papa, sir, 1 want you to hear me, didn’tI give away my 
sloop and my squirrel cage, and my cannon, and my knife, anda 
great many other things; and how can you say I am not gen- 
erous.” 

“You gave them away in expectation of getting something 
which you liked better, either from those to whom you gave 
them, or from somebody else ?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 
“Myson, what does Mr. Harlow let me have goods at his 
store for ?” s 


“ For moncy.” i 

“Do I pay him before he lets me have the goods ”” 

“No, sir.” 

“ He lets me have them in expectation of receiving money for 
them, which he prefers to the goods.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Is there any generosity in his so doing >” 

No, sir.” 

**He parts with his goods for the sake of getting money which 
he dikes better; you part with your playthings for the sake of 
getting others which you like better. Your motives are the 
same. It is our motives which determine the: character of our 
actions. 

«'What is it to be generous, then ?” ' 

“It is to give for the sake of ‘making others ‘happy, without 
expecting or desiring any return. If persons are really generous, 
they may well be glad, for they Will'be very happy. ‘The person 
who gives from a truly generous motive, is far happier than he 
who gives for the sake of receiving something in return, even 
when hig expectations are realized.” - 

, SI know if-you say so; it must be so, but I don’t see how it 
can be,” \ 

“ You don’t see, because you look through a medium of sel- 
fishness. It is so, because God has ordered itso. He who has 
said, “it is more blessed to:give than to receive,” who has com- 
manded us to “lend, hoping for nothing again,” has so ordered 
it, that’ generosity shall be its own reward.” 

“ Don’t generous persons never receive any-thing for being 
generous » 

“ They often do, but thie hope of receiving is not the motive oc 
the generous man, He is satisfied when he does not receive any 
thing in return.” 


OO 


THE NEW REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 


The Reformation from) Popery in Germany, under Luruer, 
many years ago, our readers probably have all heard of. A new 
Reformation ‘among ‘the’Catholics in that country, under a Priest 
ndmed Rowok has réecentlycommenced. A friend of the Edi- 

__ tor now in Europe, in'a letter ‘lately received, gives the follow- 
ing eketch ‘of what he witneaged in Germany. 


“T became personally acquainted with Ronge, just before 1 
»ft Frankfort. His entry into Frankfort, was one of the most 
nthusiastic—most grand spectacles, I ever witnessed. The 

utreets were crowded to overflowing. Arches were erected 
;.cross the streets, and hung with flowers ; mottos were seen the 
like of this, “ Hail, Ronge, and all thy works,” and many others. 
When his carriage stopped, people crowded around it, shook 
hands with him, kissed him, blessed him. They even lifted the 
carriage from the ground—and held it, while he halted. In 
one of the streets where he stopped, the Latherans, presented 
him with the Bible, or eight Bibles, all the different sizes, from 
quarto, to pocket 32mo. 


them, and kissed all until he came to the smailest, little tiny 
girl, her he took in his arms, blessed and kissed her. The peo- 
| ple were delighted, and cheered him until he was obliged to 
drive off, amidst the “ Vive la Ronge.” “All hail the new re- 
formation,” &c. I went out into a wood near by, where a tea- 
| party or dinner was given him—was presented to him, and spoke 
with him. He is a delightful man, and no doubt a true Chris- 
tian. The cause is going bravely on, and I think at a future 
| day it will not only free the land from the cursed rule of the 
Pope, but bring about a political revolution and free depressed, 
poor Germany. God speed the time, and them, is my wish. 
They are an interesting people, and it is with deep regret I 
left them.” 


_—s LPP 


[From a Correspondent.] 


The subject of the following Obituary, was for the last six 
| years a delighted reader of the Companion, and her little broth- 
ers and sisters would be gratified if they could have this notice 
inserted in its pages. A Subscriber. 


DIED, 


| In Fair Haven, Ct. on the 2d Nov. Sophronia, daughter of Dr. 
| Charles S. and Mrs. S. B.C. Thomson, aged 10 years. She 
| was lovely in life, and at her death she is deeply lamented by a 
large circle of relatives and friends, to whom, by her amiable 
and lovely disposition, her child-like simplicity and grace, she 
had justly endeared herself. She was humble and confiding, 
| tenderly devoted to her parents, willing to forego any pleasure 
; that she might contribute to their happine&Ss. She was peculiar- 
: ly kind and affectionate to her brothers and sisters, and to all 
; with whom she had intercourse. She had, for one of her years, 
| an exalted opinion of Christian character, great respect for every 
thing pertaining to God and Heaven. Her young heart was 
yery susceptible to the great truths of Christianity. She was a 
delighted listener when religion was the topic of conversation, 
being strenuous in her adherence to truth. She was never 
known on any occasion to utter a faslehood or to practice any 
deception, so common to many childrenand youth. She loved to 
retire by herself to commune with her Heavenly Father, and not 
satisfied with praying for herself, would often request her moth- 
er to pray with and for her. She was a child of very promising 
talents, and a superior scholar for one of her age; great fond- 
nees for reading and love of study; no relish for childish sports: 
or amusements of any kind, except such as required mental ef- 
fort. It was with difficulty she could be prevailed upon to leave 
her studies to get that exercise which her parents deemed es- 
sential to her health and happiness. In looking over her papers 
after her death, there was found some productions that would have 
done honor to an older scholar. But, Sophronia, thou art gone, 
thine eye-lids are closed in death—thou wert too tender a plant 
to be raised by the chilling and adverse winds of earth—so thy 
Heavenly Father saw fit to transplant thee where thou wilt bloom 
forever in unsullied beauty, ina clime where soft zephyrs fan thy 
lovely cheek, and congenial spirits minister to thy happiness, and 
unite with thee in worshipping the triune God. Cease, then, 
fond parents, to mourn that your beloved child is taken from you 
for a short time. Perhaps your hearts were becoming too much 
en ed with the objects of earth, and God in great mercy re- 
moved one of the dear objects of your affection, in order to draw 
your affections heavenward, that you might place them upon a 
more enduring subtance. You have now additional attractions 
there—two of your little ones have gone before. A crown of 

lory is on their heads, and with harps they wait to welcome you, 
their beloved parents, to the realms of eternal felicity. 





~ 








SOPHRONIA. 


BY MISS F. E. PARMELEE, 


-J always wished that I might win 
The love of childhood’s heart, 

It seems so pure, so free from sin, 
So undisguised by art; 

_And when Sophronia’s gentle eyes 
Were turned in love on me, 

I felt a glow of friendship rise, 
From dark distrust all free. 


Those soft, calm eyes of thine, sweet one, 
So holy and so mild, 

Spake more in.chastened woman’s tone 
‘Than as a careless child ; 

And yet it was a child’s sweet smile 
That always welcomed me— 

A child’s warm heart, all free from guile, 
That loved so tenderly. 


Sophronia, thou hast longed full oft 
An earthly harp to gain, 

Whose tones should glide along as soft 
As Sappho’s dulcet strain; 

But now, belov’d, dost thou not hold 
A harp of softer note— 

A harp of pure and radiant gold, 
Whose tones thro’ heaven may float ? 


Thou oft hast wished a song to sing, 
Which might entrance the ear, 

Whose notes might with such sweetness ring, 
That all would love to hear; 

But now, is not a heavenly song, 
Far holier and more sweet, 

Forever warbled by thy tongue, 
While bowed at Jesus’ feet ? 

‘Eaton, N. ¥. 











Eight little girls, dressed in pure white, | 


: , : i 
handed him a Bible elegantly bound. He received it, thanked | where he saw a little lad about four years old. Calling the lit. 





NEW BOOK. 

“Rosa or LinpEn Cast ez,” is the title of a new, very inter. 
esting and instructive book for young readers. It is admirably 
adapted to excite and cherish that filial affection, which is one 
of the brightest ornaments of the youthful character. Published 
by Perkins & Purvis, Philadelphia, and B. Perkins & Co. Boston, 
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Variety. 


I'M GOING TO BE A MAN. 


“A gentleman was visiting some time since in a famil 








tle fellow to him, he said, 

“Well, my little boy, what do you intend to be when yoy 
grow up?” 

“ He had asked the same question a great many times before 
and some boys told him they meant to be farmers, some mer. 
chants, and some ministers. But what was the answer of his 
little boy? Better than all of them. 

“I mean to be a man !” said he. 

It will matter very little whether he is a farmer, or a mer. 
chant, or a minister; if he be a man, he will be successful, and 
be Joved and respected. We have known some persons who 
never became men, but great boys, after they were grown up. 

Ask your teacher, children, what makes the man, and then 
like the little boy, aim to be one. , 


CANINE FIDELITY AND AFFECTION. 


A short time since a man was killed at Port Eglington by the 
falling of a brick-kiln, His dog manifested the most extraord)- 
nary distress, assisted the workmen in releasing the body by 
scratching up the bricks with its feet, and afterwards refused to 
leave the spot. On Friday week the body was exhumed for the 
purpose of identification. The clothes of the deceased were 
given to his brother, which the dog at once recognized, and, af: 
ter carefully examining them, set up a mournful howl, laid it. 
self down upon them, and would neither rise from off nor allow 
any one to touch them for a considerable time. After great ex- 
ertion the young man got the clothes, and also the faithful dog 
of his deceased brother, removed to the railway station, on their 
way to Dunlap. 


_——eenennr 


RELIGION OF THE DOG. 


The Rev. Henry Duncan, in his Philosophy of the Seasons, 
relates the following original anecdote of Burns: 

There was one sentiment expressed by Burns with his own 
characteristic enthusiasm, which, as it threw a new light into 
my. mind, I shall never forget. “ Man,” said he, ‘is the God of 
the dog. He knows no other; he can understand no other ; and 
see how he worships him! With what reverence he crouches 
at his feet; with what love he fawns upon him, with what de- 
pendence he looks up to him, and with what alacrity he obeys 
him. His whole soul is wrapped up in his God; and the pow- 
ers and faculties of his nature are devoted to his service; and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse. It 
ought just to be so with the Christian; but the dogs put the 
Christians to shame.” 





~~ 


THE FOLLY OF FRETTING. 


Two gardeners, who were neighbors, had their crops of early 
peas killed by the frost. One of them came to condole with the 
other. “Ah!” cried he, “how unfortunate! Do you know, 
neighbor, that I have done nothing but fret ever since. But 
bless me, you seem to have a fine healthy crop coming, what are 
these?” ‘“ Why these are what I sowed immediately after my 
loss.” “What, coming up already ?” said the fretter. “ Yes,” 
relied the other, “ While you were fretting, I was working.” 











—en 


CONFLICT WITH A BEAR. 


A correspondent of the Recorder gives an account of an en- 
counter with a huge bear, by a boy of fifteen years of age, on 
the 13th inst. at Gay’s River. The lad was armed with a fowl- 
ing piece ; and first struck the bear with the butt end of it. Af 
ter firing at, and wounding Bruin several times, he finished the 
conflict by beating him to death with aclub. Four men, with 
great difficulty, brought the bear out of the woods, to the no 
small satisfaction of all beholders.— Herald. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE OAK ’NEATH WHICH I USED TO PLAY. 


- on noble hill it stood, 

he lofty white dak tree, 

An aged giant of the! wood, 
All fearless, firm and free. 


Often in childhood’s sunny hours, 
Beneath its cooling shade, 

With youthful friends most dear to me, 
The livelong day I played. 


Oh! then we were a happy band, 
Unknown to every care, 

Dreaming that this glorious world, 
Had nought but that was fair. 


This is a world of changes great; 
For now I am alone, = 
Even the lofty oak which stood 
Upon the hill is gone. 
Some years ago the lightning’s power, 
Sent from the clouds above, 


Spoiled the fiine tree in one short hour, 
That once I used to love. 


Just so it is with poor, frail man, 
He thinks he shall not fall, 

When suddenly the shaft of death, 
From earth his soul doth call. 


Woburn, Nov. 1845. 


Jk. 8. 
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